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EDITORIAL 


A  symphony,  a  poem,  a  painting,  or  a  metaphysical 
system — four  different  methods  of  intellectual  and  aesthetic 
expression  yet  each  the  product  of  a  creative  human  mind, 
each  showing  depth  of  understanding  and  sensitivity. 

The  desire  to  be  creative  has  been  the  goal  of  many 
men  throughout  past  generations.  The  desire  to  write  the 
novel,  to  capture  some  natural  or  geometrical  beauty  on  a 
canvas,  to  give  expression  to  a  satisfying  theology,  or  to 
find  the  lost  chord — all  of  these  ambitions  and  countless 
others  have  inspired  and  guided  the  thoughts  of  men,  both 
great  and  small. 

In  proportion  to  the  number  of  people  in  our  world, 
few  men  have  ever  attained  great  heights  in  creativity;  few 
have  become  famous  because  of  their  creations. 

We  stand  in  reverent' wonder  before  those  who  have 
achieved  the  pinnacles  in  the  realms  of  creative  arts.  \Ve 
are  enraptured  by  the  lyric  prose  of  Gibran,  the  Critiques 
of  Kant,  the  architectural  genius  of  Wren,  or  Rachmanin- 
off's Rhapsody  on  a  Theme  from  Paganni.  Before  such  ac- 
complishment, the  creative  ability  of  lesser  lights  seems  to 
fade  away. 

But  to  every  man  is  given  the  potential  of  creativity.  All 
will  not  reach  the  level  of  Gibran,  Kant,  Wren,  or  Rach- 
maninoff but  all  may  contribute  to  the  great  flow  of  cul- 
ture.  All  may  seek  to  find  their  talent,  to  develop  it,  and 

generously  to  share  it. 
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In  a  Cold  Month 


A  wind  sweeps  the  crest  of  a  ridge 

in  a  cold  month. 
Icicles,  winter's  jagged  fangs, 

hang  from  the  bluff. 
The  pond  is  the  glazed  eye 

of  a  dead  animal. 
Like  the  blood  in  the  veins 

of  a  dead  animal. 

A  weak  sun  sets  in  the  somber  sweep 

of  a  winter  sky, 
Clouds,  to  westward, 

soft  gray,  smoky  rose. 
A  lone  oak,  bole  hid  in  dusk,  shows 

black-limbed,  many  twigged. 
Imprinted  on  the  pale  glow  in  the  west. 

The  sea  of  night  sm^ges  up  over  the  oak. 

The  shelter  of  a  pine  thicket — 

Sing  me  a  lullaby  tonight,  O  Pines. 

The  wind,  ah,  the  wind  .... 

Did  I  tell  you  of  the  wind? 

The  dull  roar,  the  sullen  sough; 

The  dry  chattering  in  the  night 

Of  old  oak  leaves  beneath  the  bluff. 


Ralph  Burnett 


Fingers  of  Destiny 


On  the  shores  of  stagnant  seas 
Where  silvery  moonbeams  turn  to  gold, 
A  moody  castle  on  a  clifftop  stands 
Where  songless  breezes  blow. 

Its  gleaming  fingers  grasp  the  sky. 
And  twist  the  stars. 

Their  course  is  bound  on  to  destiny 
Without  a  sound. 


John  Foust 


The  Lasting  Light  of  Nothingness 


2500  A.  D. 


Bacteria  infest 

All,  save  the  sun.   The  earth 
Can't  vermin-like  digest 
The  sun.   I  laugh  in  mirth: 
There  incandescent  gas 
Awaits  the  men  of  earth. 

One  strand  ought  to  withstand 
The  landfall  of  Ruin's  band. 


The  lasting  light  of  nothingness, 
This  rough  dimension  sullenly  sheds  its  beam. 
The  casual  illumination  might  pierce  darkness, 
Might  flash  some  facet  or  mineral  orb. 

That  waiting  stone  of  darkness. 
Outside  roughly  made — dark, 
Taciturn,  and  indifferent — 
Without  illumination  from  without. 

Unseen,  the  rippling  light  streams. 
Bending  the  light,  breaking  the  light; 
The  angles,  chinks  of  color,  crevices: 
Color — moving,  thrusting,  spinning. 
Color — singing  in  crystalline  grottos. 
Tiny  halls,  pillars,  minarets — 
But  large — great  with  the  life  of  the  color 
And  the  love  of  the  light. 


And  yet,  with  the  light — 

Or  without — the  stone  remains  the  same. 

A  lump;  simple,  basic. 


Ralph  Burnett 


Then  let  this  carbon  speak, 

This  particle,  slumbering  rock. 

In  dwindling  corridors 

Await  the  needle  light. 

Pinpoint  bringer  of  life 

Fill  the  haunted  hall 

And  awaken  the  sleeping  color. 


Robert  Stansel 


Harold  Spradley 


ON  THE  ROAD 


Jessie  Shelburne 


"The  end  of  a  furlough's  like  the  end  of  a  good  drink 
— wishing  you  had  more!"  I  smiled  as  I  said  this  to  the 
sad-eyed  sailor  across  the  bus  aisle  from  me.  We  had  tried 
to  make  conversation,  but  it  was  just  too  damn  early  in 
the  A.M.  He  eased  a  cigarette  from  the  pack  tucked  in- 
side his  belt,  and,  as  I  turned  in  my  seat  and  pulled  my 
cap  down  over  my  eyes,  I  heard  him  light  up.  Then  it 
was  quiet  again.  The  bus  was  like  a  giant,  dark  cradle 
with  a  lot  of  sleeping  babies  in  it.  Some  of  the  babies 
snored.  The  bus  moved  on  through  the  night,  and  I 
thought  about  reaching  the  base  early  the  next  day.  I 
hated  going  back,  but  where  else  could  I  go? 

When  I  first  found  out  about  this  two  weeks'  furlough 
I  was  getting,  I  had  decided  to  go  home,  instead  of  going 
to  some  big  city  and  raising  some  cain.  Big  cities  were  all 
alike,  and  I  was  tired  of  being  a  stranger  in  a  place  crowded 
with  people.  My  letters  from  home — Mom's  letters — were 
always  mentioning  the  family  and  all;  so  I  thought  going 
home  would  be — well,  comforting.  The  Army  had  begun 
its  periodic  grind  of  petty  irritations,  and  I  was  tired,  fed 
up,  with  it.  Maybe,  that's  why  I  decided  to  go  home.  To 
get  away  from  the  Army  stench  and  order  of  the  base. 

I  didn't  find  what  I  was  looking  for  at  home,  though. 
Home  wasn't  what  I  needed.  Mom  was  a  little  grayer  and 
smaller  than  she  had  seemed  before  I  had  gone  away,  and 


Dad  still  worked  long  and  hard  and  still  did  the  same 
things  over  and  over.  We  had  lunch  together  a  couple  of 
times,  and  we  had  talked.  "You  ought  to  get  married. 
Son,"  Dad  had  almost  confessed.  Marriage  seemed,  to 
him,  to  be  the  solution  to  whatever  problems  I  had.  "Yes, 
sir,  marriage  makes  a  man  a  go-getter.  He's  got  to  get 
ahead  for  the  little  woman."  Dad  had  smiled  a  satisfied 
smile,  and  I  had  not  replied. 

Long  ago,  I  had  grudgingly  admitted  to  myself  that  I 
was  alone.  Marriage  might  give  my  life  a  purpose,  but  I 
wasn't  going  to  rush  into  something  like  that  without  hav- 
ing someone  beside  me  I  could  depend  on.    I  knew  that. 

I  left  home  two  days  before  my  leave  was  up.  I  had  to 
take  the  bus  from  Scranton  because  the  railroads  were 
tied  up  in  a  strike.  Going  back  on  a  plane  was  too  risky 
for  this  time  of  year,  and  I  couldn't  afford  it,  anyway.  So 
the  two-day  bus  trip  back  was  a  sort  of  last  resort. 

So  far,  the  bus  had  just  tired  me  out.  We  pulled  into 
one  of  those  anonymous  bus  stations,  and  the  driver 
growled  at  his  sleeping-awake  passengers:  "Rest  stop.  Ten 
minutes."  I  couldn't  sit  still  in  my  seat  any  longer;  so  I  got 
up  and  went  outside  into  the  night  for  a  smoke.  It  had 
just  stopped  raining.  Some  water  from  the  depot  roof  hit 
the  stripes  on  my  blouse  before  I  could  duck  in  out  of  the 
way.    Through  the  glass  window  I  could  see  a  sign  over 


the  depot  electric  clock.  We  were  in  Richardsonville.  So 
this  was  Roy's  town.  This  was  the  hick  town  he  had  told 
me  so  much  about.  That  Roy  was  a  real  loser.  We  weren't 
big  buddies,  but  Roy  sure  thought  we  were.  I  didn't 
feel  good  around  him.  He  made  me  disgusted  with  myself. 
He  was  a  sotty  drunk,  and  his  reputation  had  gone  ahead 
of  him — a  real  lush.  And  this  was  his  Richardsonville. 
Leaning  against  the  cold  wall,  I  smoked  my  cigarette  al- 
most to  the  stub,  then  flicked  it  into  the  gutter.  I  watched 
it  fizzle  out  in  the  wet  trash  from  the  street. 

I  saw  some  of  the  others  that  had  come  this  far  with 
me  on  the  bus.  There  was  the  tired  woman  with  the  three 
runny-nosed  kids.  They  were  all  eating  chocolate,  and 
one  was  guzzling  an  orange  drink.  I  got  queasy  just  think- 
ing about  eating  at  four  in  the  morning;  so  I  left  the 
depot,  and  went  back  to  the  bus. 

There  was  a  girl  in  my  seat.  I  could  see  her  legs  poking 
out  into  the  aisle.  They  were  nice  legs,  but  I  couldn't  see 
the  rest  of  her  until  I  walked  up  the  aisle  and  stood  next 
to  my  seat.   Even  in  the  dark  bus,  I  could  feel  her  smile. 

"I'm  sorry  if  I'm  in  your  seat." 

I  shrugged  it  off,  and  sat  down  next  to  the  window. 
I  didn't  really  care  where  I  sat.  She  was  quiet,  and  she 
smelled  like  wild  flowers.  The  driver  came  up  the  aisle, 
got  her  ticket,  tore  part  of  it  off,  and  went  back  to  the 
front  of  the  bus.  We  pulled  out  of  Richardsonville.  I 
wondered  what  Roy  was  doing  right  now. 

After  all,  he  ran  after  anything  in  a  skirt.  Roy  had 
been  at  the  base  for  only  two  months,  but  all  the  guys 
already  had  him  pegged.  He  wouldn't  have  been  much, 
even  without  the  wine  and  the  women.    Roy  just  didn't 


have  the  guts  to  live  right,  like  a  man.  Roy  made  me  un- 
easy. I  tried  to  think  about  something  else.  It  was  dark 
outside  the  bus,  and  dark  inside  it,  too.  Only  the  red  exit 
light  over  the  escape  door  was  on. 

"You're  in  service,  aren't  you?"  the  girl  asked  me.  It 
was  a  polite  question  and  I  nodded,  as  I  turned  to  look 
at  her.  She  was  even  younger  than  I  had  thought  at  first 
glance — about  twenty,  I  had  guessed.  Though  the  bus  was 
dark,  we  passed  a  dazzling  neon  sign  on  the  highway,  and 
I  saw  that  her  sweater  was  purple.  She  had  a  yellow  "A" 
over  the  left  pocket.  She  was  small,  nicely  stacked,  strong. 
She  wore  blue  jeans,  and  a  cheap  vanity  case  was  in  her 
lap.  Though  I  offered  to  put  it  up  on  the  rack  out  of  the 
way,  she  held  the  handle  tightly  and  said  no. 

"Going  far?"  I  asked. 

"No,  not  really.  Just  to  Burley.  It's  across  the  line  in 
South  Carolina,  you  know.  I'm  going  to  the  Army  base 
there."  This  all  came  out  in  one  long  breath,  and  then 
she  sighed,  and  smiled  knowingly.  "I'm  meeting  someone 
— my  husband.   He's  stationed  at  Burley." 

I  was  silent  for  a  while,  thinking  about  the  base.  I 
wondered  how  she'd  like  Burley,  Burley  Army  Base — ^my 
home.  It  was  a  God-awful  place.  Every  barracks  the  same 
color.  Nothing  but  miles  and  miles  of  green  boxes.  Army 
regulations.  Even  the  officers'  house  trailers  were  the 
same  color.  All  gray.  Neat  little  rows  of  gray  trailers. 
Army  regulations. 

"You'll  like  Burley.  I'm  stationed  there,  too."  I  stated 
this  casually,  because  I  did  not  want  her  to  misunderstand 
me.    I  wondered  about  her. 

"Oh,  you  might  know  my  husband.  He's — "  she  paused. 


Lee  Butler 


"With  6500  men  there,  I  doubt  it,"  I  replied  in  a 
matter-of-fact  voice. 

"I  know  I'll  like  Burley,"  she  said.  "I'm  so  excited, 
because  this  is  practically  a  second  honeymoon  for  me — I 
haven't  seen  him  in  four  years.  Exactly  four  years  in  June." 
She  twisted  the  thin  gold  wedding  band  on  her  left  hand 
around  and  around,  and  we  talked  for  a  long  time. 

It  was  the  usual  Army  story.  An  early  marriage  and 
then  he  got  shipped  out  of  the  States.  She  had  lived  with 
the  guy's  parents  after  he  had  left,  and  she  had  saved  the 
checks  he  had  sent  her  from  overseas.  Gradually,  the 
savings  grew,  because  she  hadn't  needed  much.  Not  many 
girls  are  like  that. 

"You  know,  having  all  that  money  in  the  bank  makes 
me  feel  safe.  I — I  never  had  much  myself,  and  then — 
well,  these  checks,  month  by  month,  for  four  years — I  can 
sorta  depend  on  them." 

I  smiled  and  silently  agreed  with  her.  Four  years  is  a 
lot  of  faith  in  anything. 

She  continued  on,  uninterrupted  by  my  thoughts. 

"Though  we've  been  apart  for  so  long,  I  sorta  feel  like 
I'm  closer  to  him  than  I  ever  could  be.  He  knows  that, 
too.  A  man  can't  tell  someone — even  his  wife — about  his 
believing  in  something  like  our  marriage,  but,  well,  I  can 
tell  he  believes,  even  if  he  never  says  so.  I  can  feel  it  in 
my  heart." 

There  was  a  long  pause  and  finally  I  answered  her. 
"Your  husband  is  a  lucky  man." 

She  settled  back  in  the  seat  and  closed  her  eyes.  "Good 
night,"  she  said.    It  was  almost  morning.    I  didn't  answer. 

I  mused  to  myself  about  the  people  you  just  happened 
to  meet  as  you  went  along.  This  girl  with  her  faith  in  her 
absent  husband,  for  instance.  He  could  be  a  hell-raiser, 
but,  because  she  believed  in  him,  and  so  hard,  I  believed 
in  him,  too.  In  fact,  I  envied  the  hell  out  of  him.  With  a 
girl  like  that  to  back  you  up,  you  could  do  anything — be 
somebody.  I  liked  her  from  the  beginning.  My  first  idea 
of  her  had  deepened  into  a  sort  of  respect,  an  admiration. 
She  was  so  much  older,  wiser  than  I  had  ever  thought. 

"I've  been  lucky,  I  guess,"  she  admitted  over  a  cup  of 
Java  the  next  morning.  The  bus  had  stopped,  and  we 
were  having  an  early  breakfast  together  in  a  depot  diner. 
"I  love  my  husband  and  he  loves  me.  You  know,  even  if 
we've  been  apart  four  years,  I  know  he  has  always  been 
true.  He's  just  that  kind.  Funny,  but  we  haven't  seen  each 
other  for  so  long,  and  yet,  he's  as  real  as— as  you."  She 
laughed.  We  rode  on  together,  and  when  the  bus  pulled 
into  Burley,  I  couldn't  believe  it  was  all  over.  I  would 
never  really  talk  to  her  again.   "I'll  be  looking  for  you  on 


into  the  crowd  at  the  depot.    I  leaned  against  a 

dolly,  and  followed  her  with  my  eyes  as  she  went  into  a 

phone  booth.    She  dropped  a  coin  in,  paused,  and  then 

dialed  a  number. 

the  base,  Sergeant,"  she  said,  smilingly,  and  walked  away 

She  came  out  of  the  booth,  into  the  noisy  waiting  room. 
Someone's  baby  started  to  wail  at  the  top  of  its  lungs.  I 
knew  something  was  wrong  with  her.  She  looked  around 
blankly,  as  if  the  bus  terminal  were  empty  because  she 
had  gotten  there  too  early.  I  hurried  through  the  clumps 
of  people  to  her. 

"No  answer.  There  was  no  answer."  She  sounded 
funny  as  she  repeated  this  over  and  over.    "No  answer." 

I  picked  up  her  bag  and  my  duffel  and  we  walked  out 
together.  "I'll  get  you  a  cab  and  we  can  go  out  to  the 
base."  She  weakly  agreed.  We  left.  Our  cab  got  to  the 
base  and  I  paid  the  cabbie.  She  didn't  seem  to  notice.  "I 
can't  understand  it.  He  was  supposed  to  be  at  the  base. 
He  said  he'd  be  there.  I  was  to  call  him  at  the  base.  You 
don't  think  anything's  happened  to  Roy,  do  you?" 

"Roy?  What's  Roy's  last  name?  You  know,  you  never 
said — "  I  questioned,  hurriedly. 

"Roy,  Roy  Sander,"  she  quickly  repeated.  "He's  my 
husband.   Do  you  know  him.  Sergeant?" 

Oh,  God,  no.  This  isn't  Roy's  wife.  Roy.  The  lush. 
The  skirt  man.    That  rotten  .... 

"Yes,  I  know  him,"  I  answered.  "Come  on,  I'll  take  you 
to  his  trailer."  She  seemed  reassured  at  the  mention  of 
the  trailer,  and,  as  we  walked  over  to  the  officers'  quarters, 
she  smiled  and  seemed  to  come  alive  again.  This  was 
going  to  be  hell.  Oh,  God,  let  that  fool  Roy  be  alone.  I 
stopped  at  the  end  of  the  gravel  path  and  pointed  out  a 
gray  house  trailer.  "That's  Roy's,"  I  said.  She  started 
running,  and  I  turned  and  walked  slowly  away. 

I  ran  back  as  fast  as  I  could  when  I  heard  her  scream. 
I  reached  the  trailer  door  just  as  she  came  out.  She  did 
not  even  see  me  and  walked  on  by. 

I  heard  a  woman  laugh.  Its  harshness  grated  against 
my  nerves.  Then  Roy  staggered  to  the  door.  He  reeked 
of  liquor,  and  his  hairy  chest  showed  through  his  unbut- 
toned shirt.  He  leered  out  into  the  morning  air  and 
laughed. 

"Ish  alright,  honey.  Ish  alright.  I  love  you,  too.  I  love 
ever'body.    Ha,  ha,  ha,"  Roy  muttered. 

Inside  the  trailer,  the  woman's  voice  joined  his  laugh- 
ter.   They  laughed  together. 

I  hit  Roy  then.  I  smashed  his  face  again  and  again  with 
my  fist.  But  it  was  no  use.  I  couldn't  fix  it.  I  couldn't 
help  the  girl.  Roy  had  destroyed  her.  The  lousy  son — 
had  murdered  the  best  thing  he  ever  had.  And  he  would 
never  know  it. 


Good  Afternoon,  John  Freeze 

O,  when  I  die,  I  shall  be  dead, 

And  care  not  where  I'm  put. 
For  all  I  care,  they'll  cut  me  up 

And  sell  me  by  the  foot. 

If  I  know  them,  they'd  sell  me  to 

The  nearest  doctor's  school. 
For  students  rich  to  cut  me  up 

And  toss  me  in  the  jxiol. 

They'd  take  my  parts  and  freeze  them 

Like  vanilla  ice  cream,  ice  cream  white. 


I  wish  I  were  an  ice  cream  cone. 
Covered  with  chocolate  sauce; 

Topped  with  a  cherry,  smelling  of  nuts, 
They'd  sell  me  at  a  loss. 

Five  cents  for  him,  six  for  me, 

I  wish  I  cost  much  less. 
But  then  I'd  be  eaten  and  covered  with  spitl 

O,  don't  sell  me,  God  bless! 

"Good  afternoon,  John  Freeze, 
Two  chocolates,  please." 


Lee  Fesperman 


I  am  a  hopeless  addict,  not  of  alcohol  or  dope,  but  of 
something  much  worse.    I  avidly  read  newspaper  fillers. 

As  its  name  implies,  a  "filler"  is  used  to  fill  extra  space 
in  newspapers.  Ideally,  it  consists  of  a  single  sentence 
giving  some  interesting  and  little  wanted-to-be-known  fact. 

Although  obscurely  located,  fillers  uncannily  attract  me 
more  than  blaze  headlines  and  other  news  of  disaster.  And 
once  I've  read  a  filler,  I  never  forget  it. 

After  reading  last  night's  paper  I  know  nothing  of  the 
world  situation  or  the  economic  state  of  the  country.  I  do 
know  this: 

Tokyo  is  now  getting  parking  meters. 

An  average  hen  turkey  lays  forty  to  sixty  eggs  a  year. 

A  rhabdophilist  is  a  person  who  collects  walking  canes. 

Most  cats  are  left-pawed. 

Being  a  filler  addict  may  appear  innocuous,  but  there 
lurk  dangers  unseen  to  the  cursory  eye.  While  it  is  harm- 
less to  read  fillers,  I  go  further — I  repeat  them.  This  is 
treading  on  dangerous  ground,  as  I  recently  discovered. 

Every  so  often,  after  I  have  built  up  what  I  consider  to 
be  an  interesting  repertoire,  I  stage  a  recital.  Most  often 
this  occurs  during  supper.    On  one  such  night  I  was  ready 


There  was  cheese  on  the  table,  and  this  (don't  ask  me 
how)  brought  up  the  subject  of  mice. 

"I  saw  a  mouse  in  the  laundry  room  last  night,"  blurted 
out  my  brother. 

"That  makes  me  wonder,"  I  said.  "If  more  than  one 
mouse  is  mice,  why  isn't  more  than  one  house  called  hice?" 

Mother,  ignoring  my  last  remark,  said  to  me,  "You 
ought  to  get  a  piece  of  cheese  and  bait  a  mouse  trap." 

I  could  not  let  this  request  go  by  without  comment. 
From  a  filler  I  had  learned  that  cheese  wasn't  the  best 
bait  for  a  mouse  trap.  "Bread  or  anything  white  is  a  bet- 
ter bait,"  I  exclaimed  with  a  dramatic  sweep  of  my  arm. 
"Even  white  thread  will  do;  the  mice  use  it  for  building 
their  nests." 

My  gem  of  information  was  rewarded  with  laughter. 
Father  laughed  loudest  and  longest.  That  was  my  cue. 
The  debate  was  on!  No  matter  how  diligently  I  tried, 
though,  I  could  not  convince  him  that  white  thread  was 
better  than  cheese  for  baiting  mouse  traps.  And  this  was 
one  of  the  occasions  on  which  I  was  seriously  attempting 
to  prove  my  point.  (Such  was  far  from  the  case  when  I 
argued  that  north  was  south  and  vice  versa.) 


OF  MICE  AND  ME 


William  Hendricks 


to  drop  an  atomic  bomb.  To  prepare  everyone  I  casually 
mentioned,  while  I  adjusted  my  napkin,  that  an  elephant 
could  run  a  hundred  yards  in  twelve  seconds.  When  that 
had  sunk  in,  I  said,  "Did  you  know  that  all  dogs  are  color 
blind  and  can  see  only  black  and  white?"  Before  they 
could  recover  from  that,  I  hit  them  with  this  fact:  "The 
human  eye  can  perceive  over  a  million  different  colors." 

I  was  disappointed.  The  steady  slurp  of  my  brother 
eating  soup  continued  without  a  pause.  Mother  and 
Father  didn't  seem  to  notice  that  I  had  spoken. 

Not  easily  discouraged,  I  continued  in  fast  succession 
with  more  facts  gleaned  from  fillers.  "Believe  it  or  not,  the 
capacity  of  a  sea  gull's  stomach  is  three  and  one  half  gal- 
lons. Contrary  to  what  you  might  think,  it  costs  about 
12,100  to  house  a  major  league  team  in  a  hotel  for  one 
week.  The  First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  plans  to 
open  a  South  African  branch  late  this  year." 

Looking  quietly  superior,  I  leaned  back  and  awaited 
my  well-deserved  praise  for  knowing  such  obscure  facts. 
Mother  responded  with  a  "Pass  the  salt."  Otherwise, 
silence. 

One  statement  I  made  that  night,  however,  created 
much  discussion.  It  led  to  one  of  those  famous  debates  I 
often  have  with  my  father. 


Confident  of  success,  I  offered  to  prove  the  correctness 
of  my  assertion.  As  a  means  to  that  end,  I  assiduously  de- 
vised an  experiment  to  test  the  two  jxjssibilities.  To  make 
it  as  scientific  as  possible,  I  meticulously  set  the  following 
scene.  Two  idential  mouse  traps  were  used.  One  was 
baited  with  cheese,  the  other  with  a  rolled-up  ball  of  white 
thread.  The  two  traps  were  placed  in  a  V  position  in  a 
corner  of  the  room.  Thus  each  bait  had  an  equal  chance 
of  being  chosen.  After  everything  was  in  place  I  left  and 
began  work  on  my  speech  of  triumph. 

A  few  hours  later  I  heard  the  trap  snap.  Jubilantly  I 
rushed  to  what  I  thought  might  well  be  the  scene  of  an 
exf>eriment  to  go  down  in  history. 

With  reluctance  I  later  trudged  into  the  living  room 
and  announced  the  result.  The  cheese-baited  trap  was  the 
victor.  I  feebly  objected  that  the  mouse  was  an  imbecile, 
who  didn't  know  how  mice  should  behave,  but  I  was 
ridiculed. 

Contrary  to  what  you  might  think,  this  unpleasant  ex- 
perience did  not  break  me  of  my  filler  addiction.  Why, 
just  yesterday  I  read  that  mice  have  a  sweet  tooth;  conse- 
quently sugar  makes  the  best  bait  for  a  mouse  trap.  I  can 
hardly  wait  to  try  this  out — in  secret! 
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A  Woman 


There  she  stood  .... 

For  a  moment  I  looked  upon  her  face  .  .  . 

That  little  smile  ...  a  summer's  night  .  .  . 

Could  she  feel  the  same  as  I? 

Are  words  needed  when  eyes  meet  .  .  . 

Explanations  asked  for  when  emotions  act? 

She  turned  away  .... 

All  is  forgotten  .  .  .  feelings  fade  with  time  .  .  . 

But,  she  was  such  a  woman. 

Jerry  Melman 


Beyond  the  City 


I  marvel  at  the  city  there  below 

So  filled  with  life,  so  unaware  that  I 

Gaze  beyond  its  heights  and  glorify 

An  unseen  city,  where  my  heart  is  free. 

To  tell  you  of  my  love,  to  let  you  know 

The  secrets  hidden  by  a  cruel  fate. 

The  silent  prayers,  the  long  and  lonely  wait. 

I  gaze  beyond  the  city  and  I  see 

Your  face  made  radiant  by  your  smiling  eyes — 

I  curse  the  miles  between  us  and  despise 

The  mocking  wind  that  brings  me  no  reply. 

The  mountains  and  the  sky,  the  endless  sky. 

Bonnie  Ayers 
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When  Su  Was  Sent  to  Southern  Islands 


When  Su  was  sent  to  southern  islands, 
The  Sung  throne  tottered  on  its  dragon  legs; 
and  Sung  ears  heard  the  secret  hiss 
of  Wang,  the  serpent  minister. 

Vanzetti's  death  and  liberty's  at  once 
squeezed  in  the  serpent  twists  of  politics, 
dead  with  Laocoon;  the  smothering  coils 
of  blinded,  venomous  bureaucrasies. 

The  worm  Eurobos  still  eats  himself; 
though  not  as  chainless  time,  but  timeless  chains, 
which  crushing  all  below,  drag  all  above 
Downward  through  old,  mordant  cultures'  exit  gates. 

Allan  Swafford 


Identity 


How  do  I  do? 

I  am  a  red 

balloon 

this  afternoon 

I  have 

no  weight 

at  all 

and  feel 

so  tall 

and  light 

I  know 

I  have 

forgotten 

something 

woeful  left 

behind 

somewhere 

that  must 

be  gone 

back  for. 

Pat  W.  Latner 
B-S-C  Writer's 
Workshop 
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SCIENCE,  RELIGION  AND  INFINITY 


Robert  Earl  Shaw 


I  saw  eternity  the  other  night 
Like  a  great  ring  of  pure  and 

endless  light. 

All  calm  as  it  was  bright;  .  .  . 

— Henry   Vaughan 


Sooner  or  later  in  life  we  all  must  come  face  to  face  with 
the  "concept  of  infinity,"  whether  we  call  it  this  or  not.  It 
may  be  in  the  form  of  an  intense  belief  that  there  resides 
some  principle  outside  of  man  which  gives  life  its  meaning; 
or  it  may  appear  as  the  source  of  anxiety  which  is  empha- 
sized by  our  inability  to  evaluate  our  existence — an  anxiety 
manifesting  itself  as  that  doubt  and  uncertainty  which 
oftentimes  overwhelms  each  of  us  in  the  various  situations 
that  defy  assessment  within  the  value  systems  of  social  ex- 
perience. 

This  insecurity  and  anxiety,  according  to  the  Kierke- 
gaardian  view  advocated  by  the  modern  existential  psy- 
choanalyst Rollo  May,  revolves  around  the  central,  all  im- 
portant fact  that  man  is  aware  of  his  existence.  Because 
man  has  this  self-awareness  of  his  existence  he  thus  becomes 
aware  of  the  possibility  of  non-existence.  And  from  this 
flows  the  fear  and  anxiety  that  life  may  have  no  meaning. 
It  is  from  man's  association  of  the  concept  of  infinity  with 
these  events,  which  his  reason  has  not  been  able  to  subordi- 
nate to  the  daily  pattern  of  living,  that  the  concept  of  in- 
finity takes  on  an  emotional  connotation  of  mystery,  eeri- 
ness  or  unreality. 

Science  and  religion  rely  on  this  concept  for  explaining 
their  respective  and  somewhat  common  metaphysical  foun- 
dations. In  the  history  of  philosophy  it  can  be  seen  how 
religion  and  science,  not  yet  distinct  from  philosophy,  grew 
up  with  the  concept  of  infinity.  In  religion  this  concept 
required  little  justification  because  it  was  tightly  inter- 
woven with  man's  ideas  of  God.  But  infinity  as  a  concept 
in  science  is  not  really  legitimate  unless  science  encroaches 
on  the  territory  of  metaphysics.  For  science  to  remain 
empirical  it  must  deal  with  quantities  which  can  be  ob- 
served and  measured  directly  or  indirectly.^  These  two 
requirements  have  not  always  been  perfectly  met  in  modern 
physics,   where    the   ascription  of  reality    to   unobservable 


particles  justifies  certain  theories  in  light  of  the  economy 
of  thought  (Law  of  Parsimony).-  The  concept  of  infinity 
falls  neither  into  the  category  of  observables  or  commen- 
surables,  but  is  still  embodied  in  the  mathematical  methods 
of  science  as  a  limit  of  probability. 

In  our  everyday  language  the  word  infinity  is  used  as 
an  expressive  term  indicating  qualities  which  transcend  the 
normal  capabilities  of  humans.  For  example,  we  say,  "her 
sense  of  humor  is  infinite,"  "the  variety  of  soaps  on  the 
present  day  market  is  infinite,"  or  "Socrates  had  an  infinite 
wisdom."  But  science  in  its  endeavor  to  maintain  a  neutral 
language — non-emotive  connotations  for  words — must  use 
a  less  arbitrary  predication  of  infinity.  In  stricter  context 
the  concept  of  infinity  is  a  belief  that  the  repeated  appli- 
cation of  procedures  of  relating — counting,  measuring, 
comparing,  etc. — will  never  deplete  the  material  on  hand 
or  lead  to  a  final  assessment  of  size,  number,  or  degree.^ 

Just  what  does  this  mean  in  terms  of  daily  experience? 
It  means  that  every  complex  situation  can  be  broken  down 
into  components  of  events.  Though-  less  complex  than  the 
original  event  they  are  still  complex  in  themselves.  This 
leads  to  the  discouraging  conclusion  that  life  is  never 
simple  and  should  not  be  assessed  in  broad  generalizations. 
Psychology  has  a  name  for  these  oversimplified  views  of 
life  and  its  various  aspects — "stereotypes".  Prejudices,  in- 
tolerances, personal  and  national  conceits  are  just  such 
broad  misleading  generalizations.  These  malformations  of 
the  personality  and  other  vultures  of  the  human  spirit  arise 


1  Since  the  advent  of  quantum  mechanics  with  the  Heisenberg 
Principle  o£  Indeterminancy  the  fulfillment  of  these  t%vo  qualifications 
is  seen  to  be  impossible  in  certain  areas  of  reciprocal  relationships:  the 
exact  position  and  the  exact  momentum  of  a  particular  electron  is  un- 
certain at  any  given  moment. 

-  This  law  asserts  that  the  least  number  of  assumptions  possible 
are  to  be  made  in  the  attempt  to  explain  ascertained  facts. 

3  An  example  of  this  is  the  number  of  fractional  divisions  thought 
possible  between  the  real  numbers  0  ...  +1,  namely,  o+l/N  .  .  . 

-|-'/8-|-'/4  +  '/2-H. 
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from  the  lazy  mind  which  does  not  attempt  to  evaluate 
other  people  in  the  light  of  equal  complexity  with  them- 
selves. The  numbed  thinker  has  lost  social  sensitivity  and 
replaced  it  with  these  rigid  uncreative  stereotypes  which 
give  an  erroneous  sense  of  certainty  and  security.  In  such 
cases  the  "we-ness"  of  the  human  race  is  lost  and  man  is 
truly  alone.  The  very  nature  of  the  concept  of  infinity 
denies  such  ignorant  simplicity.  Theologian  Paul  Tillich 
has  rightly  called  the  ability  to  face  this  human  predica- 
ment "the  courage  to  be." 

Life,  whether  viewed  through  the  eyes  of  science  or  re- 
ligion, in  the  final  analysis,  cannot  be  fully  assessed  by  man 
in  terms  of  finite  values.  In  this  manner  life  exemplifies 
infinite  characteristics  which  must  be  met  with  the  full 
understanding  of  its  inability  to  be  exhaustively  assessed. 
Religion  and  science  both  arose  as  attempts  to  meet  this 
problem  methodically. 

In  religion  this  inaccessible  and  somewhat  mysterious 
nature  of  man  is  believed  to  reflect  a  concept  understood 
to  mean  God.  Thus  God,  by  definition,  is  a  concept  of 
which  infinity  can  be  predicated  and  it  is  this  relationship 
to  man  that  cannot  be  assessed  in  any  aspect  whatsoever. 
But  there  is  inherent  in  this  concept  of  infinity  more  than 
just  the  negative  idea  of  assessment.  There  is,  moreover, 
from  a  new  perspective,  an  aspect  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  positive  assessment:  namely,  one  demanded  by  the 
character  of  the  object  of  the  concept  (in  this  case  God) 
that  is  a  real  attribute  though  extremely  difficult  in  mean- 
ing and  hard  to  justify. 

Perhaps  the  reason  for  our  inability  to  accept  this  con- 
sequence of  the  concept  of  God  and  infinity  rationally  is 
explained  by  Alfred  North  Whitehead  in  his  book,  "Science 
and  the  Modern  World": 

"God  is  the  ultimate  limitation  .  .  .  God  is  not  concrete, 
He  is  the  ground  for  concrete  actuality.  No  reason  can  be 
given  for  the  nature  of  God,  because  that  nature  is  the 
ground  of  rationality." 

Paul  Tillich  points  out  the  way  in  which  those  who 
argue  for  or  against  God's  existence  have  misinterpreted 
the  real  meaning  of  this  concept.  God  does  not  exist  or 
not  not  exist,  he  is  the  "ground  of  being."  In  his  book, 
"The  Principles  of  Mathematics,"  Bertrand  Russell  states, 
"Whatever  can  be  thought  of  has  being,  and  its  being 
thought  of  is  a  precondition,  not  a  result,  of  its  being 
thought  of."  This  statement  in  rejecting  nominalism  gives 
a  broader  and  richer  soil  for  thought  to  flourish  in. ' 

Religion  is  the  outlet  for  man's  cosmic  awareness  and 
admission  of  his  impotency.  But  when  it  becomes  a  beau- 
racracy  it  ceases  to  fulfill  its  purpose  and  is  an  imposition 


upon  the  intellect  of  the  individual.  Perhaps  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  freedom  for  man  contained  in  his  re- 
ligion. If  so,  it  survives  only  as  long  as  the  theological  re- 
mains logically  based  upon  this  freedom,  but  when  this 
basis  is  taken  away  religion  crumbles  into  a  heap  of  cliches 
and  psychological  blunderings.  There  is  a  need  in  tradi- 
tional religion  for  a  revivifying  of  the  concept  of  infinity 
in  the  personal  relationship  of  man  to  his  faith. 

The  Pythagoreans  assessed  the  concept  of  infinity  as 
unfavorable  and  negative.  Pythagoras  and  his  followers 
placed  the  infinite  under  the  category  of  things  obscure, 
variable,  unfinished  and  therefore  bad.  This  assessment 
made  long  ago  is  not  so  inaccurate  as  might  be  imagined. 
For  it  is  exactly  this  kind  of  assessment  that  must  be  ap- 
plied to  man's  conception  of  the  infinite  principle  he  calls 
God.  His  obscurity  to  man  is  quite  apparent  from  the 
many  differing  ideas  and  theories  as  to  his  nature.  The 
variability  of  the  concept  of  an  infinite  God  is  seen  as  a 
necessary  condition  of  man's  continuum  of  thought  which 
functions  in  accordance  with  his  total  perception.  And  in 
the  human  life-space  (that  total  area  in  which  man  lives) 
this  infinite  concept  must  needs  be  unfinished.  For  if  it 
were  complete,  no  new  knowledge  or  concepts  would  have 
a  place  in  the  thought-trace  which  travels  with  man  as  he 
constantly  communicates  and  interacts  with  the  other- 
than-self  world  This  concept  must  remain  unfinished  at 
least  for  the  duration  of  man's  life. 

A  concept  of  God  that  is  static  and  finished  will  be  of 
no  use  in  assessing  this  fluctuating  life.  The  "principle  of 
living"  must  remain  flexible  or  it  will  become  a  brittle 
concept  that  will  crumble  under  the  attack  of  new  ex- 
periences. The  only  way  to  protect  a  static,  brittle  concept 
from  the  onslaught  of  new  ideas  is  to  insulate  and  fortify 
it  from  the  world  of  psychological  reality  by  a  hard  shell 
of  dogma.  As  soon  as  this  narrow  concept  is  surrounded 
by  dogma  it  becomes  cut  off  from  communication  with 
experience  and  is  useless  in  solving  the  problems  of  living. 
This  not  only  applies  to  the  hard-shelled  believer  but  to 
the  hard-shelled  atheist  who  share  the  same  short  coming. 
Neither  has  the  courage  to  face  the  predicament  of  life 
and  must  therefore  revert  to  the  use  of  uncreative  stereo- 
typed behaviors.  This  repression  of  life's  problems  re- 
sults in  a  basic  anxiety  and  a  feeling  that  the  individual  is 
meaningless. 

The  only  meaning  to  man's  existence  is  the  search  for 
meaning.  It  is  doubting  that  stimulates  man's  thoughts 
and  wards  off  sclerosis  of  the  mind.  When  man  ceases  to 
doubt  he  ceases  to  think.  And  thinking  is  living.  The  sci- 
entist must  doubt  his  methods  and  hypotheses  at  every 
moment  or  become  outmoded  as  the  flow  of  natural  events 

(Continued  on  page  23) 
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Merla  Higgins 


ACT  OF  CHARITY 

The  Chevrolet  raced  through  the  dusty  September 
night,  its  lights  slicing  through  the  thick  darkness.  As  it 
rounded  a  sharp  curve,  the  lights  swept  briefly  over  two 
figures  on  the  side  of  the  road. 

"Hey,  what  was  that?" 

"I  think  it  was  a  couple  of  nigras." 

"They  looked  like  they  were  in  trouble.  One  of  them 
didn't  seem  to  have  any  clothes  on!" 

Brooks  Weatherford  spoke  up.  "Don,  maybe  we'd  bet- 
ter turn  around  and  go  back  to  see  what's  the  matter." 

"I  don't  see  why  we  should  bother,"  Don  answered.  "I 
want  to  get  back  to  town  early  enough  to  get  a  hamburger 
before  we  go  home." 

Jane  Daly  leaned  forward  eagerly.  "It's  probably  too 
late  to  get  anything  to  eat  in  town  anyway.  You  know  they 
roll  up  the  streets  at  sundown.  It  won't  put  us  much  later 
if  we  just  turn  around  and  ride  back  by  where  we  saw 
them.  We  don't  even  have  to  stop.  I'd  like  to  know  what's 
going  on." 

Don  glanced  at  the  girl  beside  him.  "What  do  you 
think,  Corinne?" 

"Let's  ride  back  by  there  at  least.  Maybe  it'll  be  more 
interesting  than  the  party  was,  and  it  will  give  us  some- 
thing to  talk  about  at  school  Monday."  She  moved  away 
from  Don  and  threw  her  cigarette  out  the  window. 

Brooks  was  leaning  forward  with  his  elbows  propped 
on  the  back  of  the  seat  before  him.  He  looked  at  the  clock 
and  said,  "We've  got  plenty  of  time.  It  won't  hurt  a  thing 
to  go  back.  Just  stop  the  car  by  them,  and  I'll  find  out 
what's  the  matter.  If  they're  all  right,  well  and  good; 
if  they're  in  trouble,  maybe  we  can  find  somebody  to 
help  them." 

"You  know,  it  would  be  right  bad,"  Don  said,  "if  we 
went  back  and  found  out  that  the  Klan  had  been  working 
them  over." 

"Gosh,  I  hadn't  thought  of  that!"  Jane  exclaimed. 
"What'll  we  do  if  it  is  something  like  that?    We  shouldn't 
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interfere  with  something  that's  not  our  business.  We  might 
get  into  trouble  ourselves." 

Corinne  did  not  say  anything;  she  was  looking  intently 
at  the  road  ahead.  There  was  a  rumor  circulating  around 
the  school  that  her  father  was  an  active  supporter  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan. 

After  an  awkward  moment  Brooks  spoke  again.  "Don, 
I'm  no  nigger-lover  and  you  know  it,  but  I  still  think  we 
should  go  back.  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  sleep  tonight  for 
wondering  what  was  the  matter." 

"All  right,  have  it  your  way." 

Don  found  an  old  logging  road  and  turned  the  car 
around.  As  the  car  picked  up  sf>eed,  he  said,  "Better 
lock  all  the  doors  "till  we  find  out  what  it's  all  about.  You 
know  how  nigras  are." 

The  next  few  moments  were  filled  with  wild  specula- 
tion about  what  would  be  found  ahead.  When  the  beam 
from  the  headlights  picked  up  the  two  figures  again, 
Brooks  was  the  first  to  spot  them.  "There  they  are!  Don, 
keep  the  motor  running,  and  I'll  do  the  talking  since  I'm 
here  on  the  right  side  of  the  car.  You  girls  just  sit  back 
and  relax." 

The  car  came  to  a  stop  beside  them.  The  shorter  of 
the  two  Negroes  was  standing  almost  in  the  ditch.  He  was 
naked  except  for  a  bit  of  torn  undershirt  that  stood  out 
sharply  against  the  blackness  of  the  night.  The  dark  pro- 
tected him  from  the  curious  stares  of  those  who  might 
find  humor  in  his  nakedness.  He  was  a  ghost  figiu-e, 
blending  with  the  night,  crying  in  a  pain-filled  monotone. 
"Please  take  me  home,  I'm  burning.  Oh  please  take  me 
home." 

The  other  Negro  approached  the  car.  Brooks  asked, 
"What's  the  matter?" 

The  Negro  cried,  "Please  help  us!  The  truck  we  was 
in  ran  off  in  the  ditch  and  caught  on  fire  and  we  got 
burned,  and  he's  burned  real  bad.  Please  help  me  take 
him  home.    He's  hurtin'  somethin'  terrible." 

"Where  did  it  happen?  We  didn't  see  a  wreck  any- 
where." 

"We  was  just  comin'  down  the  dirt  road  around  the 
bend,  and  it  happened  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  down  it 
apiece.  I  helped  him  walk  up  this  far."  His  voice  rose  to 
a  shrill,  babbling  scream.  "Please  take  us  home;  it's  just 
a  few  miles  down  the  highway.  You  got  to  help  us  get 
home!" 

Brooks  leaned  forward  to  speak  to  Don.  Before  he 
could  say  anything,  the  Negro  in  the  ditch  began  crying 
out  painfully,  louder  and  louder,  in  a  wordless  plea  for 
assistance.  Corinne  slid  quickly  over  on  the  car  seat 
closer  to  Don  and  grabbed  his  arm.  The  other  Negro  re- 
newed his  pleading.  "Please,  we  ain't  done  any  harm. 
You've  got  to  help  us!"  He  grabbed  the  handle  of  the 
back  door  and  tried  to  pull  it  open.   Jane  screamed. 

Brooks  called  out  firmly,  "Wait  right  here;  we're  going 
to  get  help,  and  we'll  be  right  back.   Don,  take  off." 


Don  pushed  down  suddely  on  the  accelerator  and  the 
car  lurched  forward.  Brooks  could  see  the  Negro  make  an 
attempt  to  run  after  them.  He  turned  to  Jane,  who  was 
saying  nervously,  "Oh,  Lord,  what  if  he  had  gotten  in!" 

Brooks  put  his  arm  around  her.  "It's  all  right  now, 
Jane.  He  was  just  too  upset  to  know  what  he  was  doing. 
Don,  we've  got  to  get  help.  Mr.  Philips  lives  just  over  a  mile 
down  the  road;  he's  got  a  truck.  Those  nigras  got  to  be 
taken  to  a  doctor." 

Jane  shuddered.  "Did  you  see  his  hand?  It  looked  like 
all  the  black  was  burned  out  of  his  skin.  You  couldn't 
even  tell  it  belonged  to  a  nigra." 

"Isn't  it  terrible,"  said  Corinne,  "and  burns  are  so 
painful."  She  rubbed  her  hand  where  she  had  once  burned 
herself  with  a  cigarette. 

A  short  while  later  the  car  screeched  into  Mr.  Philips 
driveway,  bumped  across  the  iron  cattlegap,  and  jolted  its 
way  up  the  rough  dirt  road  to  a  small  wooden  house, 
which  squatted  hen-like  before  the  barns  and  sheds.  The 
car  stopped  before  the  rotted  picket  fence  separating  yard 
from  pasture.  Brooks,  who  already  had  the  door  open, 
jumped  out,  calling  back,  "Y'all  stay  here.  I'll  wake  him 
up."  After  wrestling  for  a  moment  with  the  catch  on  the 
gate,  he  ran  up  the  walk  and  across  the  creaking  jx>rch  of 
the  farm  house  and  banged  noisily  on  the  screen  door. 
Almost  immediately  a  light  flicked  on  in  the  house,  and 
Brooks  heard  the  sound  of  footsteps  padding  across  the 
floor.  Then  the  door  opened  and  a  ruddy,  heavy-set  man 
of  medium  height  appeared. 

"Brooks  Weatherford,  what  the  devil  are  you  doing 
getting  me  out  of  bed  this  hour  of  the  night?" 

"Mr.  Philips,  I'm  sorry  to  bother  you,  but  we  found  a 
couple  of  nigras  down  the  road  who  say  they've  been  in  a 
wreck,  and  they're  burned  pretty  bad.  Reckon  you  could 
help  us  get  them  to  a  doctor?" 

"Know  who  the  nigras  are?" 

"No  sir;  it  was  pretty  dark,  and  I  didn't  recognize  either 
of  them.    I  think  they're  hurt  pretty  bad,  though." 

"Well,  I  don't  mind  helping  a  good  nigra  as  long  as 
he  stays  in  his  place.  As  soon  as  I  get  some  shoes  on,  I'll 
go  out  the  back  and  bring  the  truck  around.  Y'all  get 
turned  around  and  be  ready  to  show  me  the  way." 

Less  than  five  minutes  had  passed  when  the  truck  was 
racing  in  the  dusty  wake  of  the  car  out  into  the  highway. 
As  Don  drove  he  glanced  back  at  Brooks.  "I  sure  am  glad 
Mr.  Philips  had  a  truck.  Dad  would  have  had  a  fit  if  I 
had  let  those  nigras  mess  up  his  car,  and  anyway,  we 
couldn't  have  let  them  in  here  where  the  girls  are." 

Jane  tucked  her  legs  under  her  on  the  car  seat.  "What 
would  you  have  done  if  you  hadn't  been  able  to  find  a 
truck?" 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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Master 


While  sparrow  women  pecked 

at  morning  mail  and  shrilled 

in  tones  of  telephones 

or  tattooed  by 

the  alcove  of  machines 

arranged  to  duplicate 

the  errors  of  our  hands 

On  opening  a  box 

of  packs  of  paper  made 

for  copying,  I  found 

a  note  of  high  lost  pride: 

This  paper  trimmed 
by  William  Danaher, 
Trimmerman, 

it  said. 


Celestial  Catharsis 

Fill  this  unbounded  room  as  you  do  the  physical  one, 
Spread  through  atom  after  atom  of  tensely  waiting  air 
And  star  by  star  of  beckoning  space. 

Liberation  comes  through  your  boldly  pleading  chords. 
And  we  drift  between  the  nebulae,  past  Andromeda. 

As  the  spiritual  sound  waves  reverberate, 

I  feel  the  moving  outward  of  walls. 

The  striving  toward  the  infinite  volume; 

An  outward  rushing  from  my  earthly  center. 

As  silent  smoke  patterns  are  lost 

In  motionless  velocity  of  near  and  far  points  of  light. 

The  stars'  silent  stance  beckons  endlessly, 

And  the  sound  of  faraway  floating 

Breathes  a  tortured  melody  into  my  rushing  ear. 

Betelgeuse  and  Rigel  move  through  pure  patterns, 
As  I  endlessly  move  toward  that  unattainable  orbit. 
Following  the  dimensionless  sound. 


Robert  Stansel 


Pat  W.  Latner 

B-S-C  Writer's  Workshop 
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Sun 


grey 

and  then  a  giving  way 

to  a  tiny  ray 

that  pushes  forth,  slowly  seeping 

into  the  presence  of  day 

piercing  clouds 

thru  trees 

thru  all  the  earth, 

the  sun  comes  forth  in  all  its  splendor 

as  if  awakened  from  its  cave 

has  made  its  exit  at  last. 

it  has  been  so  dark, 

and  yet,  the  changing  to  a  morn 

did  not  occur  shifting  of  the  sun, 

a  rising  on  its  part 

But,  a  turning  of  an  earth 

into  this  position 

a  rich  brocade  of  material 

forming  thick  curtains 

shelter  from  the  window  entrance 

the  deep  velvet  reds, 

the  oriental  rugs, 

the  white  lace  on  backs  of  chairs 

as  the  crystal  chandalier 

watches  over  .  .  . 

the  only  evidence  of  the  sun  is  the 

big  ornamented  clock 

up  on  the  mantle  of  the  dummy  fireplace 

or,  the  little  beautified  thermometer 

that  shows  a  difference  of  heat 

from  the  coolness  of  a  night 

the  door  is  thrown  open 

and  out  of  a  white-black  night, 

whistling  with  the  wind 

the  cold  whirls  around 

the  almost  naked  room, 

investigating  every  corner 

as  the  refugee  seeks  the  warmth  of  the  house. 

slowly,  he  absorbs  the  warmth 

and  as  his  body  becomes  accustomed  to  the  change 

he  moves  toward  the  huge  stone  fireplace 

where  crackling  as  it  smokes, 

a  fire  envelops  the  tremendous 

logs 

tinted  glasses  are  best  for  blue  eyed  people, 
you  must  be  careful  on  cloudy  days 
of  boating — 

you  might  get  blistered, 
or  at  the  beach, 
be  sure  to  use  sun  tan  lotion 

or 
vinegar  will  do. 
don't  swim 

in  your  swim  suits 
for  you'll  wash  off  the  lotion, 
watch  out  for  x-rays,  beta  rays 
and  all  the  other  rays, 
you  can't  see  them 
But  they  might  start  cancer 
or  damage  tissue  Ben  Price 
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moods... 


Ronnie  Council 
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Ronnie  Countryman 
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Merla  Higgins 


Ronnie  Countryman 


Merry  Hicks 


Harold  Spradley 
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"I  don't  know.   What  could  I  have  done?" 

Corinne  said,  "Well,  we  found  a  truck,  and  that  settles 
that." 

Brooks  was  gazing  unseeingly  at  the  weeds  along  the 
edge  of  the  road,  which  were  being  tossed  about  by  the 
swift  passage  of  the  car  through  the  night.  He  seemed 
oblivious  to  the  conversation  going  on  around  him  until 
he  heard  Don  cry  out,  "There  they  are!" 

He  stopped  the  car  across  the  road  from  the  two  figures. 
Brooks  turned  to  Jane.  "We'll  be  back  as  soon  as  we  get 
the  nigras  on  the  truck.  Y'all  stay  here."  He  and  Don  got 
out  and  walked  back  to  where  the  two  Negroes  were  stand- 
ing. Mr.  Philips  had  arrived  and  was  just  getting  out  of 
his  truck.    He  joined  them  beside  the  ditch. 

"These  boys  tell  me  y'all  need  help.   What  happened?" 

The  tall  Negro  stepped  forward  and  spoke.  "We  was 
comin'  towards  the  highway  when  the  truck  had  a  blow- 
out and  turned  over  in  the  ditch  and  caught  on  fire.  I 
was  throwed  out  and  when  I  got  up  and  looked  back,  Jim 
he  was  still  in  the  truck.  I  couldn't  get  the  door  open  on 
his  side,  and  1  had  to  go  in  and  pull  him  out  from  my  side. 
His  clothes  was  all  on  fire  and  I  had  to  tear  them  off  with 
my  hands."  He  held  up  his  hands  so  that  they  might  see. 
"Please  sir,  help  me  get  him  home.  He's  burned  real  bad." 

"Well,  we'll  see  what  we  can  do,"  Mr.  Philips  said, 
walking  over  to  the  other  Negro,  who  was  now  sobbing 
quietly  and  steadily.  After  examining  him,  the  white  man 
turned  back  to  the  first  Negro.  "This  fellow  needs  a  doc- 
tor bad.  I'll  take  y'all  to  town  on  my  truck.  Let's  see  if 
we  can't  get  him  up  on  the  truck  bed,"  he  said,  nodding 
toward  the  burned  man. 

While  the  Negro  led  his  companion  to  the  back  of  the 
truck,  Mr.  Philips  addressed  the  two  boys.  "I  don't  see 
how  he  is  still  conscious.  His  back  and  legs  and  arms  are 
burned  to  a  crisp  and  practically  all  the  hair  is  burned  off 
his  head.  Come  on  and  see  if  he  needs  our  help  getting  on 
the  truck,  but  don't  touch  his  back  if  you  can  help  it." 

They  finally  got  the  Negro  on  the  truck,  where  he 
sprawled  on  his  stomach  and  cried,  "It  hurts,  it  hurts  so 
bad.  Take  me  home.  Please  take  me  home."  Brooks  pulled 
his  handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  carefully  wiped  his  hands 
with  it,  and  threw  it  in  the  ditch. 

Don  touched  Mr.  Philips  on  the  shoulder.  "Do  you 
want  us  to  run  on  into  town  ahead  of  you  and  call  the 
doctor?" 

"Yeah,  I'll  meet  you  in  front  of  Dr.  Crawford's  office." 

Don  and  Brooks  got  back  in  the  car  with  tile  girls.  Don 
pushed  the  starter  and  turned  on  the  lights.  After  the  car 
started,  Jane  asked,  "How  bad  are  they  hurt?" 

"The  one  that  was  making  so  much  fuss  in  the  ditch  is 
burned  pretty  bad,"  said  Don.    "His  back  looks  horrible, 


and  his  hair's  burned  off,  and  nothing  is  left  but  some 
grey-looking  ashes."  i_ 

"Oh,  that's  terrible,"  Corinne  said.  She  turned  around 
in  the  car  seat  to  look  out  the  rear  window.  "Are  we  far 
enough  in  front  of  Mr.  Philips  for  me  to  light  up  a  cigar- 
ette?" 

"Yeah,  and  I'll  take  one  too."  Don  got  the  pack  from 
the  glove  compartment  and  offered  a  cigarette  to  Corinne 
before  he  took  one  for  himself.    "Brooks,  want  one?" 

"No  thanks;  I  don't  believe  I  do."  He  was  sitting  side- 
ways on  the  back  seat,  watching  the  lights  of  Mr.  Philips' 
truck  grow  dimmer  with  the  increasing  distance  between 
the  two  vehicles.  As  the  lights  of  the  truck  disappeared 
behind  the  brow  of  a  hill,  he  became  aware  that  Jane  was 
staring  intently  at  him. 

"Brooks,  are  you  all  right?  You're  in  one  of  your  quiet 
moods  again." 

"Yeah,  I'm  all  right,  Jane.  I  was  just  thinking  about 
finding  them  like  we  did.  No  telling  what  would  have  hap- 
pened if  we  hadn't  gone  back." 

"Don't  worry  about  it.  It  doesn't  really  concern  us. 
After  all,  they're  just  a  couple  of  nigras." 

"Yeah,  but  .  .  ."  Brook  paused. 

"But  what?  I  know  they  are  badly  burned  and  need  a 
doctor,  and  we're  doing  all  we  can  to  help  them,  aren't 
we?  There's  no  need  for  anybody  to  get  upset  about  it. 
It's  not  like  they  were  somebody  we  knew." 

"Jane,  maybe  I'm  crazy,  but  it  does  seem  funny  that 
we  haven't  even  asked  them  their  names.  You'd  think  we 
were  helping  an  injured  dog." 

Corinne  spoke  up.  "Brooks,  don't  get  upset.  We  do 
feel  sorry  for  them,  and  we  realize  how  bad  they're  hurt. 
What  do  you  want  us  to  do,  cry  or  something,  to  prove 
that  we're  not  cold-hearted?" 

"Yeah,  Brooks,  you  sound  like  you're  about  to  turn 
into  a  real  nigger-lover,"  Don  said,  half-jokingly. 

"You  know  better  than  that,  Don." 

Brooks  watched  Corinne  as  she  flipped  her  cigarette 
ashes  out  the  window.  She  soon  became  tired  of  the  cig- 
arette, threw  it  away,  and  put  on  a  fresh  layer  of  lipstick. 

The  nervous,  repetitious  conversation  in  the  car  became 
a  monotonous  blur  like  the  blur  of  the  white  dashes  that 
appeared  in  the  glow  of  the  headlights  and  sped  quickly 
toward  them,  only  to  vanish  in  the  aark  distance  behind. 
Soon  the  car  reached  the  town.  It  roared  past  the-  Con- 
federate soldier  standing  on  his  pedestal  before  the  court- 
house, past  the  Methodist  Church  on  the  corner,  and  down 
the  brightly  lighted  but  deserted  main  street  of  the  sleep- 
ing town.  Don  parked  the  car  before  a  telephone  booth  at 
a  filling  station.  Brooks  found  a  dime  and  called  Dr. 
Crawford,  who  said  that  he  would  be  on  his  way  as  soon 

(Continued  on  page  24) 
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on  the  space-time  continuum  passes  him  by.  The  seeker- 
after-belief  must  doubt  also  or,  as  Tillich  says,  lose  the 
"dimension  of  depth."  He  goes  on  to  say  that  "being 
religious  means  asking  passionately  the  question  of  our 
existence  and  being  willing  to  receive  answers,  even  if  the 
answers  hurt."  This  is  the  incessant  struggle  of  science  and 
religion  to  stand  up  to  the  problem  of  assessing  infinity. 
This  is  the  courage  to  live — not  falsely  secure  behind  po- 
litical, religious  or  scientific  dogmas,  unable  to  accept  self 
and  therefore  unable  to  accept  the  world;  it  is  the  courage 
to  admit  to  the  enigma  of  man's  finite  belief  in  infinity. 

Albert  Einstein  once  said,  "The  greatest  certainty  in  life 
is  uncertainty."  But  he  did  not  mean  to  emphasize  only 
the  negative  aspect  of  life,  for  he  went  on  to  define  that 
strain  of  belief  which  is  the  basis  of  any  true  religion: 
".  .  .  to  know  that  what  is  impenetrable  to  us  really  exists, 
manifesting  itself  as  the  highest  wisdom  and  the  most  ra- 
diant beauty.  .  .  ." 

The  only  time  science  and  religion  have  been  incom- 
patible is  when  one  denied  the  concept  of  infinity  while 


the  other  affirmed  it.  Perhaps  neither  has  correctly  de- 
fined it.  If  so,  this  leads  to  an  inability  for  them  to  com- 
municate. 

J.  Robert  Oppenheimer  has  stated  the  two  positions  of 
science  today.  First,  it  is  the  time  for  redefinition  of  our 
knowledge  in  the  terms  of  the  symbols  we  have  arrived  at 
through  theroretical  interpretation  of  experiment,  i.e.  the 
belief  that  we  have  foimd  the  basis  for  reality  in  particle 
physics  (mesons,  electrons,  neutrinos,  etc.).  And,  there- 
fore, we  need  now  to  assess  existence  and  redefine  our 
knowledge  of  it  in  terms  of  finiteness.  Or,  secondly,  this 
present  stage  of  scientific  investigation  is  but  one  of  the 
steps  in  the  process  of  reality  assessment  always  with  an 
infinite  number  of  new  concepts  to  move  toward. 

Religion  and  science  are  both  methods  of  inquiry  into 
the  nature  of  man  and  the  universe.  They  attack  the 
problem  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  method  outlined  by 
the  ancient  Jewish  philosopher  Philo — the  use  of  finite 
symbols  in  representing  the  infinite.  They  are  man's  sym- 
bols and  their  meaning  is  our  meaning. 


A  Divine  Presence 


As  I  kneel  before  my  f>ew  and  pray. 

The  swelling  tones  of  majesty 

Pour  forth  the  glorious  truth  of  love  and 

Bring  down  a  Presence  from  above. 

As  ever  through  the  wine-stained,  muraled  glass 

The  rays  of  holiness  in  grandeur  pass. 

And  as  I  give  confession — repeat  the  ancient  creed — 

The  true  faith  and  Self  of  God,  in  prayer  becomes  a  deed. 

Through  pealing  strains  of  velvet  deep 

I  come  with  faith  and  hope  to  keep 

That  Sacrament  which  cannot  fail — 

Communion  at  the  altar  rail — 

And  there  before  the  Cross  I  know 

What  saints  have  said  of  God  is  so. 


Tom  Reeves 
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as  he  dressed.  When  Brooks  was  returning  to  the  car,  he 
heard  the  clock  on  the  courthouse  strike  eleven-thirty.  Don 
then  drove  down  the  street  to  the  doctor's  office  and  park- 
ed the  car  parallel  to  the  curb.  When  Mr.  Philips  finally 
arrived  and  parked  across  the  street  from  them,  Brooks 
opened  the  door  and  started  to  get  out.  Mr.  Philips  called 
to  him,  "just  stay  in  the  car.  Brooks.  There's  nothing  we 
can  do  'till  the  doctor  gets  here." 

"All  right."    Brooks  closed  the  door  and  sat  down. 

The  night  watchman  from  the  police  station  limped 
down  the  sidewalk  and  went  over  to  the  truck  to  see  what 
was  the  matter.  He  and  Mr.  Philips  were  looking  at  the 
Negroes  and  discussing  their  condition  in  an  unconcerned 
and  unprofessional  manner  when  Dr.  Crawford  arrived. 
Wearing  his  pajama  tops  under  his  coat,  the  doctor  was  a 
rather  comical  figure.  He  climbed  up  on  the  truck  bed 
and  began  to  examine  the  two  men. 

Brooks  turned  his  attention  from  the  scene  on  the  truck 
to  the  conversation  going  on  around  him  in  the  car.  Don 
was  saying  that  he  did  not  understand  how  the  Negro 
could  have  been  walking  when  they  found  him  if  he  had 
been  burned  as  badly  as  they  thought. 

Corinne  spoke  directly  to  Brooks.  "Why  don't  you  go 
up  and  find  out  how  bad  they're  hurt." 

"All  right.  Don,  you  stay  here  with  Corinne  and  Jane. 
I'll  be  back  in  just  a  few  minutes." 

He  opened  the  door  and  maneuvered  his  tall,  slender 
body  out  of  the  car.  After  a  quick  glance  at  Jane,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  listening  intently  to  something  Don  was  say- 
ing. Brooks  quietly  closed  the  door  and  walked  over  to 
the  truck.  Dr.  Crawford  had  just  finished  giving  the 
Negro  a  shot  and  was  putting  some  instruments  in  his 
black  bag.    He  looked  up  at  Brooks  and  smiled  wearily. 

"Well,  Brooks,  you  really  brought  me  a  beauty  of  a 
case.    How  did  y'all  happen  to  find  them?" 

"Our  Sunday  School  class  was  having  a  wiener  roast 
out  at  Jameson's  Lake,  and  we  found  them  on  our  way 
back  to  town.   Are  they  going  to  be  all  right?" 

"One  of  them  is,  but  this  one,"  he  said,  indicating  the 
man  still  lying  on  the  truck,  moaning,  "is  in  a  pretty  bad 
fix.  There's  really  nothing  I  can  do  for  him  here.  I'm 
going  to  call  an  ambulance  to  take  him  to  the  hospital  in 
Tuscaloosa,  but  he  probably  won't  last  through  the  night. 
Now  I've  got  to  take  the  other  one  inside  and  do  some- 
thing about  his  hands  and  get  some  information  from 
him."  He  looked  at  the  night  watchman.  "Jake,  will  you 
bring  him  into  my  office?  I  want  you  to  call  an  ambulance 
while  I  work  on  him." 

As  the  doctor  walked  away.  Brooks  turned  back  to  the 
truck.  The  Negro  lying  there  was  speaking  more  coherent- 
ly.   "Water.   I  want  some  water.   Won't  anybody  give  me 


some  water?"  The  Negro  raised  himself  to  a  sitting  posi- 
tion. He  saw  Brooks  and  leaned  slightly  toward  him,  one 
burned  arm  outstretched  supplicatingly.  "Please,  boss, 
bring  me  some  water.  I'll  do  anything,  if  you'll  only  bring 
me  some  water!"  He  collapsed  on  the  back  of  the  truck 
and  began  sobbing  again. 

Brooks  swallowed  a  lump  in  his  throat  and  looked 
across  the  truck  at  Mr.  Philips,  who  was  lighting  a  cigar- 
ette. 

"Couldn't  we  get  him  some  water?" 

The  farmer  extinguished  the  match  with  a  quick  snap 
of  his  wrist  and  said,  "Better  not.  It  might  be  the  worst 
thing  for  him.  I'll  see  what  the  doctor  says  when  he  comes 
back  out.  Say,  fellow,  why  don't  y'all  go  on  home.  You've 
done  all  you  can,  as  it  is.  Anyway,  those  girls  ought  to  not 
be  mixed  up  in  all  this." 

"But  what  about  the  nigra  in  the  office?" 

"I'll  see  that  he  gets  home  if  he  has  to  have  a  way;  so 
there's  no  need  for  y'all  to  bother  about  hanging  around." 
Brooks  nodded.   "Take  it  easy.  Brooks." 

"All  right,  Mr.  Philips,  and  thanks  for  helping  us  out. 
I  don't  know  what  we  would  have  done  if  you  hadn't 
helped  us.  Well,  good  night." 

Brooks  turned  and  walked  slowly  away  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets.  The  others  were  eagerly  awaiting  him  in 
the  car. 

Jane  pushed  the  door  open  for  him.  "Well,  how  are 
they?"    she  asked,  making  room  for  him  on  the  back  seat. 

His  voice  sounded  tired  as  he  told  them.  "One  of  them 
is  going  to  be  all  right,  and  Mr.  Philips  is  going  to  see  if 
he  can  take  him  home.  The  other  one  is  going  to  die  be- 
fore morning.  He's  crying  for  water,  and  nobody  will 
bring  him  any.   Come  on,  let's  go." 

Everyone  was  quiet  while  Don  and  Brooks  were  taking 
the  girls  home.  When  the  car  stopped  in  front  of  Jane's 
house.  Brooks  said  that  he  would  walk  on  home  from 
there.  He  lived  only  a  few  blocks  from  Jane.  After  telling 
Jane  good  night  at  the  door  of  her  house,  he  walked  slowly 
down  the  dark,  silent  street.  There  was  no  sound  except 
the  rustling  of  dry  leaves  in  the  breeze  and  his  own  slow 
footsteps  on  the  concrete  sidewalk. 

His  dog  came  out  to  the  street  to  meet  him.  Brooks 
walked  over  to  the  front  steps,  sat  down,  and  began  stroking 
the  dog's  head.  Suddenly  the  stillness  was  broken  by  the 
chiming  of  the  courthouse  clock  as  it  began  counting  off 
the  hour  of  midnight,  slowly  and  relentlessly.  Brooks 
crushed  the  dog  to  his  chest  and  buried  his  face  in  its 
thick  hair. 

When  at  last  he  released  the  dog  and  got  up  quietly  to 
enter  the  house,  it  was  beginning  to  rain. 

Bryan  May,  Jr. 
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Magic  Drlve-In  Cleaners,  Inc. 

"Makes  Clothes  Beautiful" 

Another  extra  service  from  us  to  you! 

Our  Texturizing  service  works  magic  with  your 
garments,  makes  clothes  crease  resistant — 
wrinkle  resistant  and  feel  like  new! 


Phone  STate  8-3062 


615  Eighth  Avenue,  W. 


IN 
BARBER 
SERVICE 


BARBER   SHOP 
410  N- 20  a  ST. 


HORST^S    FLOWERS 

'■'Flowers  Express  Thoughts  Better  Than  Words" 

Fritz  L.  Horst  Phone  FA  2-5484 

Nite  WO   1-6376 

2427  Seventh  Avenue,  South 

Birmingham,  Ala. 


CONSTANTINE  DRlVE-lN 

2800   Lomb  Avenue 
STate  6-2351 

"Tom  and  His  Five  Sons 
Welcome  You  to  Enjoy  the 
South's   Finest   Foods." 


r.v\\\ili//y^^ 


jLQRCHV 

jIWELERS  JAedli  OPTICIANS 

"Five  Friendly  Stores" 

BIRMINGHAM  BESSEMER  ENSLEY 

119  N.  20TH   ST.  202  N.   19rh  ST.      318  19TH  ST 

NORTH  B'HAM  TARRANT 

2901  N.  27TH  ST.  1SI7   FINSON   IT. 


YOU  CAN  SEE  THROUGH  OUR  SERVrCE 

•  Steel   Sash  Glazing  •  Mantel  Mirrors 

•  Furniture  Tops  •  Window  Gloss 

•  Picture  Windows  •  Store  Fronts 

•  Gloss  Tub  •  Patio  Gloss 

Enclosures  Sliding  Doors 

•  Full  Length  •    Gloss  Shower 

Door   Mirrors  Doors 

•    Leaded  and  Stained  Gloss 

BUY  TAILORED  GLASS— IT  FITS 


Dial  ALpine  4-3251 


Nights  and  Sundays 
Dial  STate  6-3146 
H.  P.  TAYLOR 


816  N.    19th  Street 


CATE 

CHINESE 
and  .  .  . 
AMERICAN 
Cooking 

412  N.  20th 

Across  From  Tutwiier  Hotel 

DIAL  ALpine  1-0371 

"The  Best  In  Food  and  Service' 


